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For “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories, 

CHEERFUL RESIGNATION A CHRISTIAN DUTY. 
Whatever our trials may be, whatever bereave- 
ments we may have experienced, christian has 
no right to murmur at them, or to nourish a gloomy 
disposition—a dwelling continually and repiningly 
over his losses or his crosses. He has no right, by 
any thing he says or does, to give his neighbours 
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Eternal, Immortal, Invisible, whose right it is to 
rule and reign in the hearts of his children, and 
ver all their doings, whilst acknowledging in 
words this right of his sovereign, and that his dis- 
pensations, although inscrutable to his believing 
children, are all conceived in wisdom and executed 
in mercy, does yet, by his continual gloom, by his 


NO. 14, 


“Tt is all of the body, within all is peace.” What 


an excellent thing to be able to feel in the hours 
of suffering, as our ancient Friend, John Camm, 
did who, having to endure a long season of agony 


whilst the bodily powers were gradually giving 


way, was yet able with thankfulness of heart to 
exclaim, “ How great a benefit do I enjoy beyond 


repining melancholly, show that he is rebelling|many, I have such a large time of preparation for 
in heart against the allotment of trial and suffer-|death ; being dying daily, that I may live forever 
ing apportioned him. Can such a protest against|with my God in that kingdom that is unspeakably 
the loving chastisements—the merciful afflietions| full of glory. My outward man daily wastes and 
—the kindly intended, although needfully sharp|moulders down, and draws towards its place and 


rebukes of the God of all consolation, the Father 
of mercies and the Prince of Peace—as is made in 


the face of the world by a determinate nurser of| heavens.” 


gloom at either or all of these, be any thing less 
than the actions springing from a rebellious dis- 
position? If the christian did not feel his trials 
and bereavements, they would not drive him to 
his God for comfort,—they would not bring him, 
through holy submission and a loving acquies- 
cence with the dispensations of suffering, into the 
condition of soul which would warrant him to hope 


cause to believe that he thinks he has been hardly|that through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, 
dealt with by his Heavenly Father. It is narrated|he should be permitted at last to stand with the 
that John Adams, a minister of the Society of|blessed company “who have come out of great 


Friends, called one day to see a female acquaint- 
ance who had, during the previous year, lost her 
husband. John found the window shutters of the 
house closed, as if for a recent death, whilst every 
thing in it wore a sable hue,—and the widow her- 
self attired in deep mourning, gave evidence by 
her sad, disconsolate countenance, that she was 
unprofitably, nay, sinfully dwelling on her great 
loss, to the neglect of present duty, and in forget- 
fulness that submission to the will of God is a 
universal christian requirement. The Friend, who 
could but see the inconsistency of a professed 
christian believer, as the widow was, nourishing 
such a rebellious spirit against the holy will of her 
Saviour, addressed her in these words of solemn 
rebuke: ‘I perceive thou hast not yet forgiven 
the Almighty.” This short sentence, probably 
awoke a new train of thought in her, and gave her 
aclearer insight into her own motives and feel- 
ings, than she had before attained; and thus the 
way was opened to her to seek, through the aid of 
the Holy Spirit, a genuine repentance for the past, 
and strength to bear her burden with cheerful 
submission for the future. She was enabled to 
shake off her complaining gloom,—to remember 
the many mercies bestowed upon her, and to seek 
for peace in a daily surrender of her will to that 
of the all-wise, all-merciful controller of the allot- 
ments and vicissitudes of His children. 

A writer [C. C. Colton] whose sentences gener- 

ly contained something pungent, as well as 
truthful,—whose opinions were far more to be de- 
pended upon than his actions, and who, if he had 
made his own practices conform to his published 
Principles, would never have left his name to bea 
y-word and reproach, has said: 
to be disagreeable, is high treason against virtue.” 


serious reflection will dare to gainsay it, then also 
must it be treasonable for one professing himself a 
christian, one of the loyal subjects of the King 


tribulation.”” The christian feels his earthly trials, 
but there is One who can and will, if he is sought 
unto in living faith, grant him consolation. The 
believer must mourn ; yea, cold and dead, and un- 
worthy of the name of christian were he Who, 
when the ties of affection are severed by the re- 
moval of beloved ones to their heavenly homes, 
does not deeply feel the bereavement. But He, 
who when in an earthly body shed tears over a 
dead Lazarus, is near, if they will seek for him, 
to soothe their sorrows, to grant to the resigned 
soul some sweet streams of inward refreshment, 
through the ability granted them of saying, in 
tearful yet reverent acquiescence, “thy will be 
done!” 

In the midst of his trials, of whatever kind they 
be, the true christian has much comfort, and real, 
if it be a subdued, and humble happiness. How 
is it with the man of the world, even amidst all 
his gaities, and it may be his almost unbroken 
prosperity. Let the idol of the German literati, 
the world bepraised, the courted, the admired 
Goethe, answer for himself. When 75 years of 
age he writes: “I have often been praised as an 
especial favourite of fortune; and I will not my- 
self complain. But at the bottom there has been 
nothing but trouble and labour; and I can well 
say, that in my whole five and seventy years, I 
have not had four weeks of real pleasure. 
the eternal rolling of a stone, that had always to 
be lifted up again for a new start.” How could 
such a man have real pleasure? He did not know 
in what it consisted! he sought it not of Him who 
can alone bestow it. How often do we find the 


centre; but my inward man revives and mounts 
upwards towards its place and habitation in the 
So, although full of pain, and often 
terribly shaken with a racking cough, he yet 
could rejoice in a full assurance of faith, feeling in 
and over all his afflictions, as George Fox express- 
ed himself when he too was passing through the 
last pangs of parting mortality, “‘ All is well! The 
Seed of God reigns over all !’’ 

Christian, if God is smiting thee with the rod 
of suffering or bereavement, be assured it is for 
thy good. Attempt not, I beseech thee, to flee 
from, but, on the contrary, draw nearer and nearer 
to him, seeking for a spirit of humble acquies- 
cence in his dispensations to thee ward. It has 
been said by some one, that if we would lighten 
the stroke of our punishment, we should draw 
near to the hand inflicting it. This is sound phi- 
losophy, outwardly and inwardly. By drawing 
near to the Lord, our chastiser, we shall see the 
mercy which directs the stroke, and it will fall 
with much less of that condemning force, the fear 
of which increases our suffering. The christian, 
therefore, for the honour of Truth, for the sake of 
others, for the good of his own soul, should seek 
to his God for ability to walk before men with a 
cheerful countenance, with a cover of humble 
resignation over his spirit, a feeling of thankful- 
ness in his heart, even when a song of rejoicing 
has not been given to his tongue. But let him 
not seek for comfort and consolation in outward 
things, especially such as, dissipating serious im- 
pressions, will, whilst restoring apparent cheerful- 
ness to the countenance, tend to alienate the mind 
from God, the alone efficient comforter of his 
children. 

I was a few months since told by an aged woman, 


one who, I doubt not, was devoted in heart to her 


Heavenly Father, and who had obtained a good 
hope, through grace, that being much cast down 
and nervously distressed at the awful condition of 
things in our beloved country, the suffering and 


It was|sorrow abounding, and the uncertainty where and 


what further calamities would yet come, her chil- 
dren had persuaded her to retire to a quiet, safe 
retreat, far from the turmoil of cities, and advised, 
nay, almost enjoined, her to indulge herself in 
novel reading, to break up her strength-destroying 


christian, amidst all the pain of a very diseased | trouble of mind, and quiet her nerves. Certainly, 


“To be good and| body, enjoying true happiness of mind. I well|those who thus counselled, persuaded, and at last 


; remember a Friend, well known to many of the|induced her, as an experiment, to read one such 
If this be true, and he must be hardy who, after|readers of this journal, who when visited during| work of fiction, were not themselves acquainted 


the y 
rapidly breaking down a strong constitution, 
with a sweet smile in allusion to his suffering, 


xisms of extreme agony, which werc|with the true remedy for their much-loved and 
said| honoured parent. A permanent and a sense 


of the omnipotence and all-directing wi of 
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God, in the dispensations he apportions his crea- 
tures, or directs or permits to come upon nations, 
and his superintending providence and fatherly 
care over all who trustin him, was what she needed. 
No doubt she in words acknowledged all this; 
but. a bare acknowledgment is often made where 
a real, living, supporting faith is not felt. The 
children, if haply they had been inwardly pre- 
pared to speak the truth, might well have said, 
‘‘ Mother, seek for rest, peace and comfort, in the 
all-protecting love and mercy of thy dear Redeemer. 
Trust thy life,—the lives of thy children,—all 
thine and their earthly possessions,—all thy hopes 
and fears, thy anxieties of mind, all that dis- 
tresses and oppresses thee, to his keeping. Seek 
for a more realizing sense of his love, for a more 
abiding faith in his protecting and directing provi- 
dence. Thou mayest find peace, true and perma- 
ent peace, in trusting all to his hand, in realizing 
a more fervent faith, a more holy, soul-sustaining 
communion in spirit with Him; and thou canst 
find it in nothing else.” Novel reading might 
change the tone of her mind ; it might, for a briet 
period, drive from her thoughts the fearful images 
that oppressed it, but it could prove at best a 
temporary remedy, which would dissipate and 
alienate from God, and thereby produce a condi- 
tion far worse than the original disease. Her 
troubles, if they only had had the effect of driving 
her to cleave more closely and abidingly to her 
Saviour for comfort, would have brought her peace 
in Him, which would have proved a blessing. 
Novel reading, whilst soothing, debases, and of 
necessity has in it and draws after it a curse. 
That kind of repining melancholy which mani- 
fests a distaste for all that is pleasant in life, 
which some newly awakened ones fall into, who, 
appalled by the sight of their past sins,—the im- 
measurable consequence of working out their 
soul’s salvation, are determined not to partake of 
earthly comfort, lest it interfere with their ob- 
taining an entrance into heaven, belongs to the 
will-worship, flesh-fasting, and flesh-torturing sys- 
tem, and does not properly appertain to the gospel 
of life and love. A man like Paseall, brought up 
in the Roman Catholic school, might do as he 
did, by way of self-mortification, shut up and 
keep closed the shutters of a window, out of which 
he could see a prospect of a beautiful country, 
adorned by its Creator with pleasant groves, green 
fields, andJiving creatures, who were carolling lays 
of love, or enjoying the fat pastures or sweet 
fraits His hands had provided for them. But he 
obtained no clearer prospect of Heaven,—no better 
claim for admission there, by wilfully shutting 
out the pleasant views of earth, which to the 
rightly trained mind of the christian are an endur- 


temptible frauds, but what shall we think of the|barren, exeept where close to the fall, a dense 
integrity of British merchants, when we find that|drooping growth of moss clings to the rock— 
it is not at all an uncommon thing for them to|through which a few independent little streamlets 
send up to the manufacturers labels imitating those | glide, with such smoothness as to look like motion- 
used by excellént makers, and stipulating that|less icicles hanging there. On our way further 
they shall be affixed to inferior goods of other|down, do not omit to notice this gigantic hem. 
makers? The new Merchandize Marks’ Bill is|lock, in size at least, “Fit to be the mast of some’ 
aimed at this organized system of frauds perpe-|great admiral,” and agreeably relieving the mind, 
trated on our wives and daughters.— Once a Week.|as the eye follows its massive trunk, from branch 


For “ The Friend.” 
Bashkill Falls. 

The falls of Bushkill creek, in Pike county, Pa., 
are well worthy the attention of the tourist. But 
located as they are at a somewhat remote distance 
from the lines of public travel, and in a spot not 
readily accessible, their wild and - picturesque 
beauty is as yet but little known. They are most 
easily reached by the traveller from the Delaware 
Water Gap, thirteen miles distant, by the carriage 
road ; this, however, brings him only to the vicini- 
ty of the falls; the remaining distance, down to 
the edge of the ravine—through a thick growth 
of pines, oaks, and rhododendrons—must be made 
on foot, along the well worn pathway, which is the 
only indication in this secluded spot of the former 
presence of man. 

Suddenly emerging from the forest, the traveller 
finds himself on the side of a deep gorge, the 
depth and extent of which he is not able at once 
to perceive. Stepping out upon a projecting rock, 
he sees immediately before him the stream of the 
Bushkill, foaming over a little fall, preparatory to 
taking a fearful leap into the gulf below—above 
him the rapid current, quietly wending its way 
between great rocks, and under the shadow of 
overhanging trees—its deep amber-coloured water 
looking almost black in the reflected light, but 
whitened in a few places by little masses of foum 
collected in the eddies, and moving hurriedly, 
yet placidly, along to the fate that awaits it. Let 
us narrowly watch its course, as it swiftly passes 
the admiring visitor, and plunges headlong a hun- 
dred feet or more at his side. See with what 
abandon it flings itself continually outwards, and 
then no longer able to sustain its continuity, sepa- 
rates into a graceful shower of sparkling drops. 
Look at that little corner on yonder side of the 
top of the fall, where the water, intent apparently 
upon forcing its way behind a solid abutment of 
rock jutting out into the current, heaps itself up 
in the vain attempt, and then rushes out athwart 
the stream in a little counter-current, soon to be 
overwhelmed and lost. 

Notice here how some of the water leaps clear 
and free from the top to the bottom of the fall ; 
and there, where much of it, perhaps most of it, 


ing song of thanksgiving to the Lord their Maker.| beats heavily upon a projecting ledge half way 
Far rather would [ enlarge my window which|down, and then dashes over it, making a double 
brought me such sweet evidences of the Lord’s|descent. And see, just beyond the bottom of the 
power, wisdom and love, than close up one inch|fall, how dispirited the water there looks, dis- 
square of that already opened to me. A man’s|heartened as though the life of it had been almost 
comfort depends not upon fine prospects, but if|destroyed by its great tumble; but no! collecting 
rightly enjoyed, they may well awaken thanks-|itself for a moment, there it goes again, cheerily, 
giving, and cause a portion of that feeling which| merrily, rippling over the rifts, to see what else is 
solemnized and elevated the heart of the late Sarah|to befall it in its rough career. Observe, too, 
Grubb, who, when gazing upon a lovely scene, felt| when the sunshine falls upon that smooth ripple 
the language arise in her soul, “Allelujah! Alle-|down there, how black and polished it seems, like 
hujah !” a surface of black glass. 

. Let us now creep down to the bottom of this 
_ Tricks of Trade.—-Of old, there used to be five gulf and look a upon the falling waters. 
hundred pits in a packet; now there are ofteu| Slowly! carefully! Stop here at this mighty rock, 
only two hundred, Spools of cottoa promising|and mount its lower side. Now, half way down, 
100 yards contain less than 50, The loss it must|/we can see how this steep wall of rock, which 
be observed, always falls on the ultimate purchaser, | faces the fall, is perfectly green with moss and 
8 many of the articles connot be unwound to be|ferns, wet continually with the spray of the cata- 
measured without being spoiled, We can under-|ract, and dripping with moisture; while the oppo- 
stand a petty tradesman perpetrating these con-|site side, not being bathed in vapor, is dry and 


to branch—tapering skyward, tall and straight, 
from the impression of bewildering activity, pro- 
duced by dwelling upon the ceaseless motion of 
the waters. Now with careful steps, further down 
the steep bank, and then over the slippery rocks, 
near the edge of the stream, and we approach as 
near the fvot of the fall as the dampening spray 
will allow us. How impressive it is here! How 


the waterfall roars! From this point we can better , 


perceive the relative position of its different parts, 
and now from our scramble down from our first 
point of observation, we can more accurately esti- 
mate their respective dimensions. At this spot 
we have a distinct view of it in all its parts, and 
here must be the place for the sketcher. 

But we must see what becomes of this stream, 
which now rushes impetuously out of our sight a 
little distance below. 

Cautiously we mount the side of the ravine 
again,—looking well to our footsteps, planting our 
“alpenstocks” skillfully, and grasping firmly the 
projecting roots and branches of trees, and the 
tough stems of the rhododendrons. Take heed to 
those loose stones! Beware of the rotten branch! 
But we must stop to gather these beautiful crimson 
cups of the dwarf yew, growing here in its native 
home—“ where no eye sees them”—and some of 
this delicate lycopodium and curious moss that 
carpet the rocks around us. 

As the traveller thus clambers along the side of 
the mountain, he catches a glimpse, here and 
there, of the water pouring along at the bottom of 
the ravine, which seems to become yet deeper and 
deeper as he advances. Pausing to survey the 
prospect around him, he finds himself in a dark 
chasm, so narrow and so deep, that it seems % 
though the two confronting mountains may have 
originally been one, and been split asunder by 
some great convulsion,—leaving almost perpendi¢- 
ular walls and buttresses and ledges of rock stand- 
ing out in bold relief on either side. While on 
the slopes, and at the bottom of the gorge, great 
detached masses of rock are lying broken off, somé 
of them, perhaps, by the sudden rupture, and 
others loosened from their original positions by 
the slow operation of natural agencies during that 
vast period of time in which this chasm may have 
been gradually deepening. The form of this gorge 
is that of a curve, and from no point can its entire 
extent and depth be perceived. And the view of 
the visitor is still further shut in by the dark 
foliage of the hemlocks, which, lining these 
heights, tier above tier, throw their sombre shade 
across the deep defile, makipg it still more gloomy 
and impressive. 

Between the swaying branches of the trees, the 
amber coloured torrent can be seen rushing fati- 
ously along its sloping bed, leshed into foam, at 
places, against great rocks in its course, and rut- 
ning swiftly by those smooth, bare logs, which, 
brought down by the stream at a higher stage of 
water, are now lodged in a narrow passage, and 
stand wildly out of the rapid current. 

Advancing slowly, with well chosen steps, the 
visitor can follow the stream, away below him, 
with the eye—getting new phases of the wild 
scenery at every turn—until, with roar and foam, 
he sees it plunge over a bed of rocks far below 
him, and disappear in the now still deeper ravine 
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beyond. Do not attempt, however, to descend|tractive. The more engaging the manners, and|ended, is also to be reckoned, and that at no very 
this steep bank for a nearer view, it may perhaps|the more interesting the acquirements, the more/small amount. It is only necessary to observe how 
be done, but a false step might cost us dear.|is it to be lamented, that those very attractions, |careless people are, in their daily ordinary move- 
Perched at this elevation, let us enjoy it in the)by your complacency in them, may have stood be-|ments, about bringing back anything from any- 
distance, and abandon the search for a path among}tween you and heaven. Bear, then, in mind, that|where that, has not been wanted, in order to he 
these damp and perpendicular rocks to the edge|you may be pleasing to others while you have an|assured that the things left behind after the con- 
of the water. Far away there we see it rushing|unsanctified heart; that politeness, though it may|clusion of a war would, if calculated at their ori- 
tumultuously over the fall. It is another great|put on the appearance of humility, is but a poor|ginal cost, amount to no inconsiderable sum. 
fall. Can we not reach it? May not this narrow |imitation of that prime grace ; that yood breeding, | Finally, we must allow for a certain proportion of 
ledge of rock lead us to an easy descent? Follow |though the beautiful decoration of a pious mind, |loss arising from the death of every trained soldier, 
it and we come to a gap not safely leaped—let us|is but a wretched substitution for the want of it.|as each soldier represents a small portion of in- 
ascend. And now, after a hard pull and scramble, | Be assured, however, that true religion will in no-| vested capital, the amount, namely, of the cost of 
we have gained the top: let us walk out upon this|wise diminish your natural or acquired graces;|his training before he could be ready for the field. 
narrow promontory, around which winds the defile |but they will be the more admired, when they are| ‘ Nobody, we suppose, after reading these par- 
we have just left. Here at this peat where we|known not to be the best things you have. Re-|ticulars, can fail to be impressed with the enor- 
look almost vertically into it, shall we not say it}member that christianity will not change its)/mous aggregate expense of a European war. We 
is four hundred feet deep? High as this promon-|character or lower its requirements, or make the|have no data enabling us to fix the specific amount 
tory is, the mountains which surround it, forming |strait gate wider, or the narrow way broader, or|of cost incidental to each separate item; nor are 
a natural amphitheatre of which we are here about |hold out false colours to induce you to embrace it. | we sure that everything has been mentioned which 
the centre, are yet higher, except only at that de-|It is not that easy, superficial thing which some| would have to be calculated in a formal estimate 
pression yonder where the stream escapes from |suppose, requiring little more than a ceremonious|of the waste which war occasions. We have 
this wild glen. There at the base of this moun-jattendance on its forms, and a freedom from the|simply taken and enlarged upon a number of facts 
tain, where the bank is nearly level with the water, |gross violation of its commands. This may be|stated or suggested to us in the work above re- 
is the gateway of this rocky gorge, and entering|nominal, but it is not saving christianity—| ferred to; and the author does not profess to have 
there may the adventurous visitor ascend it along| Hannah More. grounded his inquiry on any official information. 























































the bed of the stream upon slippery rocks, and —o ‘I do not pretend,’ says he, ‘ that this is a scien- 
around apparently impassable points to the foot of The Waste of War tific discussion of the subject. It is merely what 
the great fall we have just seen. But let us not , _Moncluded from page 103.) _ _ }oceurred to three busy men talking in a back par- 
attempt the feat. “There is now to be noticed the waste which/|lour for a quarter of an hour. But it is really 


With this general view of the lower part of this|#tises from the death, mutilation, or destitution of 
romantic ravine, let us employ our time in finding |ST°W2-up men having others depepdent upon statistics, should study some one war, and describe 
out what unknown beauty there may be in the |them, who become paupers thrown upon the State to us, in detail, the waste of it. There is nothing 
upper. Now along the top of the ravine we find for support. Many of the dead leave helpless and|so ingeniously wasteful as war. The utmost skill 
our way through the forest back to the first great |ependent families, some of whom are ever after-|is devoted to work of all kinds, which has only a 
fall. We dwell again upon its separate features, wards a burden on the taxes or the poor rates.)momentary profit. You devote millions to earth- 
and refresh ourselves again with the clear water;|Pensions and gratuities have also to be granted| works, which are ever afterwards only an incum- 
notice that eupatorium there, standing like a for disabled soldiers, and even, in some cases, for|brance to agriculture. You put metal into many 
queen upon a little island in the quiet part of the the families of those who have fallen in the con-|shapes and forms, which are soon to be superseded, 
stream, and then begin to penetrate the thicket of flict. Every small skirmish creates annuitants;|/and the metal to be broken up. The waste of 
rhododendron which grows along the bank. But and their annuities are to be added up and calcu-| provisions is almost incaleulable. I should be very 
the wildness of the gorge is here subdued. Its lated as part of the money loss which took place|glad to have, as a fortune, the hay that is lost in 
walls are lower, and the dense vegetation obstructs |°" the day when the skirmish happened. the hedges as the wagons heavily brush past them 
our view. Advancing, however, out of sight of| “ The destruction of valuable animal life must| during the hay season in peaceful England. Think 
the water, and then breaking through to its edge, be taken into the account. This is a very con-| what must be the loss and damage of such a bulky 
we come successively to several fine reaches of siderable item. Thirty thousand horses, at twenty |thing as hay in its transport for warlike purposes. 
scenery—like separate iittle pictures of varied and pounds a horse, come to a good deal of money ;|In all this, 1 know I am not saying anything new; 
striking beauty. Here we have a long stretch of and often more than these are shot down, or perish |but we are apt to forget these details; and surely 
rippling water, enclosed by densely wooded banks. through the hardships of _the field, in the course|they should be present to our minds at any time 
There, seated upon a broad platform of rock close of a protracted war. During his memorable cam-| when war is imminent. I am not a Quaker. I do 
to the water, our view is limited to the plunging |Pig® in Russia, the first Napoleon lost upwards|not say there is no such thing as a necessary war ; 
of the stream over a single rift, its accompanying of thirty thousand horses in a few days. This|but I say, let us keep a steady eye on the cost of 
eddy, and a short section of the stream above and | Waste of horse-flesh renders horses elsewhere|war, as a branch of the subject well worth think- 
below. While at this point, our admiration is dearer ; so that every one who has occasion to buy|ing of. And I repeat that my computation of two 
excited at the rushing of the stream through a|® horse during war time, has to pay a sum equi-|hundred and fifty thousand pounds a day is a véry 
narrow opening, so narrow as to be almost leaped, valent to a heavy tax over and above the natural | moderate one.’ ! 
where the chafing and foaming torrent has worn |P"Ce- : 7 “‘We do not here dwell upon considerations re- 
smooth cavities in the rock by its constant action. “The destruction of public works, such as roads, |specting war, beyond this purely economical one. 

These little picturesque spots have each a beauty bridges, railroads, and so forth, is a further in-}We are aware that the miseries of war are dread- 
of their own, different and striking, and may ap-|Stance of enormous waste and loss. It is reported|ful, and that there are moral and religious argu- 
propriately occupy the place upon the tablet of that many years after war had ceased in France,|ments to be urged against its wickedness. Un- 
memory of little vignettes around the central pic- the tracks of armies might be seen in the demoli-|happily, such considerations are apt to have but 
ture of the great fall and the rocky gorge—it may |*ion of roads, which probably have never since/little influence when the quarrels and jealousies 
be among its choicest impressions. been thoroughly re-constructed. Bridges and pub-|of nations bring them to the verge of hostile col- 

lic buildings, owing to the urgent need of them, /lision with each other. There is then a strong 
Worldly Conformity, and mere Formal Reli-\are commonly restored, but the cost of restoring|disposition on both sides ‘to fight it out ;’ and not 
gion.—Be assured that whatever serves to keep|them is obviously a dead loss inflicted on the pub-|unfrequently expensive wars are undertaken which 
the heart from God, is one and the same state of|lic; the service derivable from the new erections} might have been avoided, had there been any wil- 
irreligion, whether it appears in the shape of coarse |having previously been, in most cases, as well|lingness in the contending powers to settle their 
vice, or of decorum and the blandishments of|rendered by the old ones. differences by peaceful diplomacy. It is not till 
polished life. Courteousness, unaccompanied by| ‘‘ Another instance of great waste is the destruc-|after a war is ended, that men begin to feel its 
principle, will stand the most courteous in no/|tion of the means and instruments of transport. |cffects in increased taxes and in the permanent 
stead with Him who is a discerner of the thoughts|Ships of transport are, comparatively speaking, | pressure of augmented national debt. These bur- 
and intents of the heart. Forget not, that the|but little injured; but in land transport the daily|dens influence many who are unmoved by higher 
most foremost and most brilliant creature, with|loss is immense. ‘The largest fortune in Eng-| considerations.” 
the most engaging manners, and the most accom- land,’ ‘says — Helps, ‘ would find itself reduced 
plished mind, stands in the same need of repent-|to a pittence, if it had to pay for the wheels that 
ance, forsaking of sin, redemption by the Son of i destroyed in a considerable campaign.’ The 
God, and renovation by his Spirit, as the least at-'waste and loss in re-transport, after the war is 


desirable that some man, who has a genius for 












A stone in a building is not serviceable merely 
for its filling a vacancy, but, being skilfully placed, 
it keeps others also in theirs. 
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Selected. 
WHAT IS THAT HE SAITH—“ A LITTLE WHILE.” 


Oh! for the peace which floweth as a river, 
Making Life’s desert-places bloom and smile, 

Oh! for a faith to grasp Heaven’s bright “ forever,” 
Amid the shadows of Earth's “little while.” 


A little while” for patient vigil keeping, 
To face the storm, to wrestle with the strong; 

* A little while” to sow the seed with weeping, 
Then bind the sheaves and sing the harvest song. 


“A little while” to wear the robe of sadness, 
To toil with weary step through erring ways; 

Then to pour forth the fragrant oil of gladness, 
And clasp the girdle of the robe of praise. 


“ A little while” ’mid shadow and illusion, 
To strive by faith Love’s mysteries to spell ; 
Then read each dark enigma’s clear solution, 
Then hail Light’s verdict—“ He doth all things well.” 


“ A little while” the earthen pitcher taking 
To wayside brooks from far off fountains fed ; 
Then the parched lip its thirst forever slaking 
Beside the fullness of the Fountain Head. 


“A little while” to keep the oil from failing; 
“A little while” Faith’s flickering lamp to trim; 
And then the Bridegroom’s coming footstep bailing, 
To haste to meet him with the bridal hymn. 


And He who is at once both Gift and Giver, 
The future glory, aid the present smile, 
With the bright promise of the glad “ forever,” 
Will light the shadows of the “ little while.” 
ee Selected. 
ALL GOD’S WORKS DECLARE HIM. 
There’s not a flower upon the plain 
That drinks the dew or summer’s rain, 
But, as it spreads its tints abroad, 
Doth speak the goodness of our God. 


On every leaf and springing blade 
That rustles through the forest glade, 
Some trace or vestige fair is shown 
By which His power divine is known. 


The warblings in the lone woods heard, 
The deep tones by the tempest stirred, 
In voice of wrath or tenderness, 

Alike, His will supreme express. 


The sombre night doth Him proclaim, 
It utters forth His dreadfal name ; 
Morn doth those gloomy shades dispel, 
And of triumphant mercy tell. 


The spreading skies of spotless blue 
Bear witness, and the thick clouds too; 
Earth doth her testimony bring 

In wintry robes or dress of spring. 


All nature’s works, O Lord, combine 
T’ exalt thy name, for they are thine; 
May we, with hearts taught in thy ways, 
From deeper source bring loftier praise! 


Printing without ink.—A gentleman, a large 
capitalist, and one of the most successful in- 
ventors of the day, has succeeded in chemically 
treating the pulp, during the process of manu- 
facturing printing paper, in such a manner that 
when the paper is impressed upon the uninked 
types, the chemical particles are crushed, and a 


perfect black impression is the result. The ad- 
vantage sought to be obtained is the discarding of 
ink and rollers; and by revolutionizing printing 
machinery, and printing from a continuous roll of 

per, it is calculated that the time occupied in 
impressing large quantities of paper will be nomi- 
nal in comparison to the requirements of the 
present day. Cleanliness in the printing office 
would thus become proverbial, and the time now 
wasted in making and distributing the rollers ob- 
viated. We have been assisting this gentleman 
in some parts of his experiments, and further in- 
formation is withheld, at his request, until letters 


patent shall be obtained—London Typographic 
Advertiser. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Barthquakes. 

A late number of Littell’s Living Age contains 
an article taken from a foreign journal, in which 
some of the circumstances attending these awful 
convulsions of nature are considered, more espe- 
cially in relation to what the writer calls the “re- 
ligious aspect” of earthquakes. The following ob- 
servations will probably interest some of our readers. 

“That there is something in this phenomena 
which, more than in any other, expresses with 
awful power the collapse and nothingness of human 
things, is obvious enough. Even the lower animal 
creation perceive its approach. In the earthquake 
at Naples, in 1805, the sheep and goats rushed in 
dismay against the enclosures of their folds, before 
any human being had felt a shock; the dogs 
howled, the horses became furious in their stalls, 
the cat’s hair bristled with terror, rabbits and moles 
rushed from their holes, the birds rose scared into 
the air, the fish crowded to the shore, the ants 
abandoned their ant-hills, the locusts crept through 
the streets, towards the sea,—and all this before 
the danger became sensible to any observer. But 
even men become sensible of horror before they 
become sensible of danger. A gentleman of Co- 
piapo wrote to Captain Basil Hall: ‘ Before we 
hear the sound, or, at least, are fully conscious of 
hearing it, we are made sensible, I do not know 
how, that something uncommon is going to hap- 
pen; everything seems to change colour; and 
thoughts are chained immovably down ; the whole 
world appears to be in disorder; all nature looks 
different to what it was wont to do, and we feel 
quite subdued and overwhelmed by some invisible 
power. Then comes the terrible sound, distinctly 
heard, and immediately the solid earth is all in 
motion, waving to and fro like the surface of the 
sea. Depend upon it, a severe earthquake is suf- 
ficient to shake the firmest mind.” And, no doubt, 
its phenomena are more apparently preternatural 
than those of any other human event. The ground 
assumes the appearance of running water,—indeed 
does transmit tidal waves as distinctly as the ocean 
itself. After the great earthquake at Quito, in 
1797, many whom the earthquake surprised in 
the town of Riobambu were found as corpses on 
the top of a hill separated by a river from the 
place, and several hundred feet higher than the 
site of the town. The place was shown to Hum- 
bolt where the whole furniture of one house was 
found buried beneath the ruins of another, and it 
could only be accounted for by supposing that it 
had sunk in the earth at one spot, and been dis- 
gorged at that other. In Calabria, 1783, whole 
estates were literally shuffled, so that, for example, 
a plantation of mulberry trees was set down in the 
middle of a corn-field, and a field of lupines was 
removed into the middle of a vineyard. For 
several years after, lawsuits were actively carried 
on in the courts of Naples, to reclaim landed pro- 
perty thus bodily conveyed, without legal forms, 
from one man to another. 

The great Lisbon earthquake, in 1755, which 
buried or destroyed some sixty thousand persons in 
a few minutes, occurred on “ All Saints’ Day,” a 
high festival among the Portuguese; and every 
altar was blazing with wax tapers, when the sun 
grew dim, and the Palace of the Inquisition fell 
in. The conflagration which succeeded the earth- 
quake was thus directly due to the universal ritual 
illumination. The less fatal, but almost more 
scenic catastrophe in Caraccas, the capital of Ve- 
nezuela, on the 26th of March, 1812, occurred on 
“ Holy Thursday.” The priestly processions were 
just about to start, and “the crowds assembled in 
the churches were so numerous, that between three 
and four thousand persons are said to have been 


crushed by the downfall of their vaulted roofs” 
And the effect upon the mind of the people was 
naturally enough that of a religious rather than 
of an earthly catastrophe. ‘“ People applied them. 
selves to the exercise of those religious duties, 


which, in their opinion, were most fitted to appease : 


the wrath of Heaven. Many assembled, and 
passed through the streets in processions, singing 
funeral hymns; others, thrown into a state of dis. 
traction by these calamities, confessed their sing 
aloud in the streets; numerous marriages were 
contracted between persons who for many years 
had neglected to sanction their union by the sacer- 
dotal benediction; children found parents by whom 
they had not been acknowledged up to that time; 
restitutions were promised by persons who had 
never been accused of fraud or theft; families 
which for many years had been-estranged from 
one another by enmity and hatred, were drawn 
together by the tie of common suffering.” This 
summer, in Manilla, the fearful earthquake simi- 
larly found the population on its knees, on the 
eve of the Fete de Dieu. ‘ After dressing,” says 
an eye-witness, who describes what he saw in All 
the Year Round, of last week, ‘I walked slow 
homeward, and having to pass near the cathed 

I wentin. Being the eve of the Fete Dieu, I found 
it crowded with worshippers. Men and women of 
every hue and colour were mingled with children, 
whose fairer skins contrasted strongly with that of 
the elders, especially those whose parents were Ea- 
ropeans. There is at all times a striking devout- 
uess displayed in the churches, but this struck 
me especially on this evening, no doubt because 
of the solemnity of the occasion. How many were 
in the building I cannot say, but the number was 
very great; for though the cathedral was exceed- 
ingly large, I could not see a space large enough 
for a single additional person beyond a few feet 
from the door by which I entered. Some notion 
may be formed of the number present, from the 
fact that at this time there were not less than 
twenty-five priests officiating in different parts of 
the edifice. The air was so bad that I did not 
remain more than two or three minutes, th 

the service had not long begun.” Not many min- 
utes after, the same spectator returned to the spot 
where the cathedral had stood. Not a dozen peo- 
ple, he thinks, had escaped out of the building 
before it came crushing down upon the two or 
three thousand which its walls alone must have 
contained. The scene to which he was witness 
was one of no common order. ‘“ When I reached 
the ruins,” he says,.““men and women were 4l- 
ready working at those parts where appearances 
indicated the possibility of most speedily reaching 
bodies. The largest group was collected round a 
chapel, a small portion of which was upheld by 
the peculiar way in which a beam had fallen. 
Women were sobbing, and men were a 
anxiously at a small opening where a window ha 
formerly been. Faint groans issued from it, and 
I could hear a voice—that of a girl, I thought, 
but it turned out to be one of the choristers—ask- 
ing piteously for help and deliverance. Then 4 
low but deep bass voice—doubtless that of the 
priest who was officiating at the time of the cala- 
mity—uttered the well-known words, ‘ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord. Yea saith 
the Spirit, for they rest from their labours.’ As 
these words came forth, those outside burst into 
passion of tears, which was soon choked, in order 
that they might hear if the voice spoke again. 
There were some deep groans, apparently wrung 
from the speaker by intense pain, and then the 
same voice spoke in a calm and even tone, a8 
though addressing a congregation, ‘ For the Lord 


‘himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, 
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“This meeting fervently recommends to the|where all the means which all the members of our| photographers assembled to ascertain what founds. 


deep attention of all our members, that they be 


Society could afford to contribute, would be inade- 


tion there might be for rumours which have beep 


religiously guarded against approving or showing |quate to relieve all the suffering existing among}for some time afloat, concerning the anne 


‘the least connivance at war, either by attending 
at, or viewing of military operations, or in any 


wise encouraging the unstable deceitful spirit of | 


party, by joining with cera devices or associa- 
tious, however speciously disguised under the en- 
snaring subtleties commonly attendant thereon ; 
but that they sincerely labour to experience a set- 
tlement on the alone sure foundation, of pure un- 
changeable Truth; whereby, through the preval- 
ence of unfeigned christian love and good will to 
men, we may convincingly demonstrate, that the 
kingdom we seek is not of this world. A kingdom 
and government whose subjects are free indeed ! 
redeemed from those captivating lusts, from whence 
come wars and fightings.—1798. 

“ A living concern for the advancement of our 
testimony to the peaceable kingdom of Christ, 
continuing to spread in many minds, we fervently 
desire that the members of our religious Society 
may carefully avoid engaging in any trade or busi- 
ness promotive of war ; sharing or partaking of the 
spoils of war by purchasing or selling prize goods; 
importing or shipping goods in armed vessels; 
paying taxes for the express purpose of war; 
grinding of grain, feeding of cattle, or selling their 
property for the use of the army: that through a 
close attention to the monitions of Divine grace, 
and guarding against the suppression of it either 
in themselves or others, they may be preserved in 
a conduct consistent with our holy profession, 
from wounding the minds or increasing the suffer- 
ings of each other; not at all doubting that He to 
whom appertains the kingdom and the power; 
who is wonderful in working, will continue to 
carry on and perfect his blessed cause of peace in 
the earth. A solid attention to this concern is 
recommended to Quarterly, Monthly, and Prepara- 
tive meetings, and to our brethren in general : it 
being the judgment of this meeting, that if any 
of our members do either openly or by connivance, 
pay any fine, penalty or tax, in lieu of personal 
service for carrying on war; or allow their chil- 
dren, apprentices or servants to act therein; or 
are concerned in arming or equipping vessels with 
guns, or in dealing in public certificates, issued 
as a compensation for expenses accrued, or ser- 
vices performed in war; that they be tenderly 
dealt with, and if they are not brought to an ac- 
knowledgment of their error, Monthly Meetings 
should proceed to testify against them.—1780, 
1781. 

“Tt is the sense and judgment of this meeting, 
that it is inconsistent with our religious testimony 
and principle, for any Friend to pay a fine or tax, 
levied on them on account of their refusal to serve 
in the militia, although such fine or imposition 


these poor, wretched fellow-creatures, who have 
enjoyed so few of the comforts of life, and are pro- 
bably now almost regretting the advent of liberty, 
because it has plunged them thus far into a more 
deplorable state than before. Let us not fear for 
our own comfort in giving largely, and thus mis- 
trust the bounty of Providence. ‘‘ He that giveth 
to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” For what pur- 
pose has our Heavenly Father permitted us to 
accumulate this world’s goods, if it is not to seek 
out and relieve the wants of our fellow men whose 
souls are equally precious in His sight. ‘What 
doth it profit, my brethren, though a man say he 
hath faith, and have not works? Can faith save 
him? If a brother or sister be naked, and desti- 
tute of daily food, and one of you say unto them, 
Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled; not- 
withstanding ye give them not those things which 
are needful to the body, what doth it profit? Even 
so faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being alone.” 
Let us, then, in this unprecedented case, hand 
forth all that we can spare in the name of Him 
who gave himself for us, and our Father who 
seeth in secret, himself shall reward us openly. 
A visit this morning to the room of the Asso- 
ciation which has taken upon itself to distribute 
the funds raised for this purpose, was a very grati- 
fying one. In one corner was a pile reaching 
from nearly floor to ceiling, of garments fivished, 
which we were told would soon be sent off, pro- 
bably to Vicksburg. Shelving along the side of 
the room was occupied with bundles of material, 
unbleached muslin, checks, flannel, &c., while two 
men were industriously cutting out with the aid 
of pasteboard patterns, garments of different sizes, 
their huge shears going through twelve thick- 
nesses at once, “nd managed with great economy 
of material. As fast as cut out, the pieces were 
rolled up with the proper linings, trimmings, but- 
tons, &c., by young women, members of our So- 
ciety, who volunteer to assist every day in this 
way, and sent off promptly by a men’s committee 
of the Association to sewing societies, in or out 
of the city, to be made up. An account is kept 
of all material sent out, and its destination, and 
the return of the finished clothing also noted on 
the books, opposite to the first entry, so as to en- 
sure proper order and system. The proper distri- 
bution of the clothing among those for whom they 
are intended, is also, we understand, a matter of 
careful consideration by the Association.  F. 


From “The Saturday Review.” 
Who Discovered Photography? 
It has hitherto been considered a curious coin- 
cidence that the process of taking permanent 


may be applied towards defraying the expenses of| photographic pictures was discovered simultane- 


civil government. And where deviations in this 
respect occur, tender dealing and advice should be 
extended to the party, in order to their convince- 
ment and restoration : and if this proves ineffectual, 
monthly meetings should proceed to testify against 
them.’’—1790. 


brett 
For “ The Friend.” 
Relief for the Freedmen. 


This most pressing charity is now, we hope, 


ously in Mngland and France, by Fox Talbot and 
Daguerre—the former producing his pictures on 
paper, the latter on silvered metal plates. Their 
results were made public in 1839, and were re- 
spectively called Talbotypes and Daguerreotypes. 
Prior to this date, many scientific men had dili- 
gently worked at the subject. The camera had 
been invented at least 300 years before; and the 
influence of light on the salts of silver were cer- 
tainly known as carly as the Fifteenth century. 


certain undoubted sun pictures, taken at the 

of the last century, and the very existence of 
which, up to the present time, would afford suff. 
cient evidence of their durability. The story. of 
the finding of them may be briefly told, but noth. 
ing has yet been discovered as to how they were 
done. For purposes connected with his depart. 
ment — Smith, the curator of the museum of 
patents at South Kensington, had to visit the old 
house at Soho, near Birmingham, where the re. 
nowned engineering manufactory of Watt & Boul. 
ton was originally established. The works were 
about to be removed, and a clearing out of the 
house was being effected. It was here the famous 
body called the Lunar Society, which included 
among its members the chief scientific men of the 
day, held their meetings on the night of every full 
moon. Matthew Boulton resided at Sobo until 
his death in 1809. His library and its contents 
appear to have remained undisturbed for half a 
century, when in the course of clearing out, and 
whilst removing a vast collection of old documen’ 
there were found a number of crumpled and folded 
sheets of paper with pictures on them of a most 
puzzling kind. On smoothing out these pictures, 
they were found to consist of copies on large sheets 
of very coarse foolscap paper, of certain well known 
designs by Angelica Kauffman—the porous water. 
marked paper being thickly coated with some 
varnish-like substance, on the surface of which | 
the picture had been produced. All the sheets 
found in the library, as well as others subsequently 
discovered presented the same characters—ag 
surface with minute varnish-like cracks, the draw- 
ing of the figures most elaborately finished, the 
lights and shades so fully rendered as to give 
much the effect of a mezzotint, and an invariable 
reversal of the position of the figures, so that all 
the nymphs and cupids appear to be left handed. 
These paper pictures were sent to London and 
submitted to the best authorities on the subjects 
of drawing and painting; and here the mystery 
about them began, for they were pronounced ta 
have been produced by some process entirely dif 
ferent from anything previously seen, and certainly 
not to have been done by hand. This led to im 
mediate search for more of the pictures that might 
exist, and also to inquiries among the oldest in 
habitants, for any one who had lived in Soho in 
the time of Boulton, and who could supply any 
information about them. 

In a broker’s shop were found several more of 
the pictures, which had been bought from the 
house in Soho as waste paper. One of these t 
presented a large figure picture by West, and was 

n two sheets of paper, each abuut 24 by 18 inches, 
intricately cut at the joining place so that the line 
of union might fall at the edge of a shadow, and 
not be perceived when the two halves were put 
together to form the complete picture. Further 
research at Soho also led to the discovery of 4 
couple of silvered metal plates, each about the size 
of a sheet of note-paper, precisely resembling i 
appearance those used by Daguerre in the eatly 
days of photography. On each of these plates 
was a faint image of the house at Soho, so unmlt 
takeably taken from nature, and so evidently pre 


weighing upou the minds of Friends with the full| But those investigators, who recorded the results 
importance which its urgency demands. It is not|of their labours, only chronicled a succession of 
any ordinary aid which we are now called upon to/ failures in their endeavours to render permanent 
furnish our share to. It is not as if a sum of|the pictures obtained; the latest confession of 
twenty or fifty thousand dollars was wanted for| failure in this essential part of the process, being 
some specific purpose, towards which we are asked|that made by Sir Humphrey Davy, in 1802. the house prior to certain alterations made in 1791. 
to give our twenty, or fifty, or one hundred dollars,|_ At the meeting of the London Photographic| Following out their search as to the means by 
proportionate to our means; but this is a case|Society, on Tuesday last, a large gathering of|which these pictures were produced, the invest 


duced by the aid of light, that all experts of any at 
thority at once pronounced them to be photograph 
ed pictures taken directly by means of a camer. 
Attached-to these plates was a memorandua 
stating that they were sun-pictures representing 
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gators learnt that there had once been found a 
camera in Boulton’s library, answering in descrip- 
tion to the kind of instrument required for plates 
of this size. Unfortunately this had been given 
away, and great was the hunt to find some traces 
of its subsequent career. But the discovery of the 
recipient of the treasure did not much help mat- 
ters, as he had subsequently lost it during a re- 
moval. So the search is still going on, and there 
are sanguine expectations that it may yet be found 
—possibly converted into a salt-box bysome thrifty 
housewife. Not very long ago there was living an 
old man who had for many years been employed 
at Soho, and who related how the wise men used 


seems very clear that the production of the pic-| 
tures was thenceforward discontinued. | 

Here the evidence comes to an end as regards 
these curious paper pictures and the silvered plates, 
which the highest authorities refer to about the 
year 1791. In’ this same year, Thomas Wedg- 
wood, son of the famous potter, was certainly at 
work upon photography, as is shown by his bills 
and orders for apparatus and chemicals. At the 
meeting of the Photographic Society, there was 
exhibited, side by side with the above-mentioned 
metal plates, a photograph of a neatly laid break- 


keep them from perishing. Here an ample field 
is afforded to those who are willing to acquaint 
themselves with the facts and allow them to pro- 
duce their legitimate impression, for keeping alive 
and strengthening a healthful tone of christian 
sensibility and liberality, and thus assist in ward- 
ing off from ourselves, as well as from others, seme 
of the evil effects accompanying our living in the 
midst of a community plunged in war. 

The contemplation of this stupendous aggregate 
of human suffering, and the conviction that, as 
the conflict goes on, it must in all probability con- 


fast table, taken upon paper by Wedgwood, and |tinue to increase, until a state of order is so far 
the information about it tended to the conclusion | restored as to allow the liberated workers to become 


to come there at each full moon, and used to sit! that it also was done in the year 1791. Thus far/self-supporting, prompts a consideration of how 
very late at night, and that he remembered —|we have written the history of this curious dis-|large and how strong a claim the charity invoked 
Boulton and some of them once took a picture of| covery in accordance with the evidence laid before |by it, and by other distress of kindred nature, has 
the house, and had to go into a dark place during |the Photographic Society ; but still there are many|upon us. Every one must judge of this for him 
the process. links wanting, before it can be taken as proved jor herself; and as the circumstances and motives 


So far the evidence as to the metal plates, which, |that the pictures found at Soho were produced by|under which each may act, are probably but im- 


if substantiated, will go far to prove that the dis- 
coveries of Niepeé and Daguerre were anticipated 
by Boulton. It may possibly prove more ; for the 
resemblance between these plates and the early 
productions of Daguerre is really marvellous, if| 
only accidental, and if no link be found to con- 
nect the two processes. But the further evidence! 
obtained as to the pictures on paper, discovered 
at Soho, presents quite a tangle of curious cir- 
qumstaneces. From invoices and other office pa- 
pers, all bearing date about the end of the last 
century, it is evident that these pictures, however 


photography. If it shall be shown that they were 
so produced, then it will also be established that 
at that time photographic feats were done which 
we cannot now-a-days accomplish ; for it has been 
proved by chemical analysis, that these pictures 


ido not contain a trace of silver, and must, there- 


fore, if of photographic origin, have been pro- 
duced by some process that has been lost to us. 


There is nothing so poor or so barren as the 
human soul, when destitute of the experimental 





produced, were actually sold at Soho in large 
quantities and at low prices. The demand for 
them was great, and considerable pains appear to 
have been taken to prevent the method of their 
production becoming generally known. So there 
must exist a large number of them at the present 
time, scattered through various collections and 
port folios. The glazy surface, the porous rough 
water-marked, foolscap paper, bearing Whatman’s 
impress and the reversed figures, will distinguish 
them; for their appearance, on cursory examina- 
tion, very much resembles that of the common 
coloured mezzotints which our grandsires so much 
affected. 

It appears that Sir William Beachey painted 
Boulton’s portrait, about 1794, the picture being 
eubsequently exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
He was horrified at being shown a number of 
paper pictures similar to those recently discovered, 
and he got up a petition, signed by a number of 
artists, and presented either to or through the 
Lanar Society, entreating that the manufacture of 
these pictures might be stayed, as it would inevi- 
* ruin the picture trade. A sort of foreman 
of Boulton’s, named Edginton, appears to have 
superintended the production of these pictures, 
if he did not actually discover the process by 
which the transfer to paper was done. Several of 
his letters are extant, referring to the subsequent 
colouring which some of the pictures underwent ; 
none of them, however, afford any clue as to the 
original method of their production. But a little 
later, and after the alarm was taken by the artists, 
We find a talk of granting Edginton a government 
pension. This fell through, because of a curious 
autograph letter of M. Boulton’s, which has been 
fortanately found. In this letter, officially ad- 


knowledge of God. 


THE FRIEND. 
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The evils inflicted upon a community by war 
are so numerous and so various, that it would be 
difficult to set them fully forth without writing 
a volume. In our own country, we now feel them 
in many ways, which perhaps we should never 
have understood, had they not been forced upon 
our attention by demands which we cannot disre- 
gard or turn away from. It is perhaps not among 
the least of these evils, that scenes of horror and 
of blood become so common, during such a san- 
guinary contest as is going on in our land, that 
we are liable to have our finer feelings blunted by 
listening to the recital of them; and unless we 
are on the watch so as to fortify ourselves against 
the influence, our hearts may insensibly become 
somewhat callous to the sentiments of a tender 
humanity and the emotions of christian love. It be- 
comes us all, however strong we may feel ourselves 
to be in christian principles, to be on our guard 
lest this phase of evil, resulting from war, should 
insidiously encroach upon us, until we find that 
familiarity with human suffering has in some mea- 
sure shorn it of its power to arouse our commis- 
eration and urge its claims upon our sympathy and 
benevolence. 

A feature peculiar to the war that is waged be- 
tween the United States and the rebels, is, that 
the slavery or freedom of millions of men, women 
and children who took no part in bringing it on, 
appears to be involved in its result; and in pro- 
portion as the government extends its recovered 


dressed to the Minister, he claims for himself the|authority over those States that have heretofore 
discovery of the process on account of which|been slaveholding, the poor creatures who are de- 
Edginton’s annuity had been contemplated; he|serted by their former masters, who have escaped, 
intimates his knowledge that the grant was only|or have been eaptured, are placed under circum- 
intended to ensure the discontinuance of the pro-|stances of the most deplorable want and destitu- 
cess, suggests that he could arrange this in amuch |tion, with little opportunity for being employed 
More certain way, and concludes his letter with alin any way by which they can earn the means of 
strong hint that he is open to be dealt with. |subsistence, and consequently are dependent upon 
Whatever ensued as the result of this letter, it!charity for the food and clothing necessary to 


perfectly known to any but themselves, we are not 
justified in thinking or speaking censoriously of 
each other for what each may do. 

There are some considerations, however, which 
are of general application, and which may be 
worth reviving, for the purpose of stirring up the 
pure mind in all by way of remembrance. 

It may be interesting to every one to inquire 
how much he or she really owns. In the common 
acceptation of the term property, when speaking of 
what a man possesses, we include all that whieh 
he holds for his own benefit, to the exclusion of 
the right or interest of any other person in it. 
The laws of civilized society are so framed as to 
assist him in obtaining property, to secure him in 
the possession of it, and to enable him to enjoy 
its use. But how far does this definition apply 
when speaking of the right of possession enjoyed 
by the christian, and what are the principles 
governing property as laidilown in the gospel? 

Every created thing belongs to the Creator, and 
was brought into being for the good of the whole 
as well as for his own glory. Man has the natura} 
right to obtain by honest means, whatever he may 
require for his support and comfort, and the legal 
right to lay up for his future wants, and to accu- 
mulate wealth. But however much he may have 
been permitted to heap together, the christian 
feels that it is not his property in the exclusive 
sense before alluded to; that he holds it in trust, 
and that others, as well as himself, haye a certain 
interest in it, and in its disposal. As a good 
steward of the manifold gifts of God, he recog- 
nizes the obligation to turn a deaf ear to the 
pleadings of pride and avarice to appropriate any 
of his substance to gratify them ; to prevent self-love 
from inducing him to lavish more than a reason- 
able allowance upon himself and those connected ' 
with him; and that he is bound, in love and gra- 
titude to Him from whom he receives all that ‘the 
has, to “‘ do good and communicate” for the relief 
and assistance of his fellow men. Though none 
may call him to account for the use he makes of 
the gifts of Providence, yet he cherishes the re- 
flection that there will come an hour when he will 
be brought to a final reckoning; and in order to 
“lay up a good fuundation against the time to 
come,” he chooses not to “ pass by on the other 
side” while his “ neighbour” is in grievous want, 
but, as a trustee for the Lord of all, to dispose of 
his superabundance, for his help, his eomfort, his 
support ; to feed the hungry and clothe the naked, 
that in so doing he may happily be found to have 
done it unto Christ’s brethren. 

Happiness is the enjoyment of those objects 
which are adapted to the several faculties devyel- 
oped in us. In common natures it arises from the 
gratification of the sensual appetites, or the pursuit 





or possession of riches or honours. Intellectual sub- 
tleties or elaborate researches may delight the man 
of genius and the votary of science, but there*is 
no happiness to be put into competition with the 
presence in the heart of that love which emanates 
from and flows back to the great Supréme, and 
so unites us to our “neighbour,” that we feel he 
has an undeniable claim upon us, and that we are 
bound to promote his good alike with our own. 
Thus the true christian’s enjoyment of the por- 
tion of this world’s goods which he possesses, 
over and above what is properly applied for him- 
self and for those dependent upon him, is not only 
doubled when he shares it with those who stand 
in need, but it is unmixed with fear, for he is sure 
that it will bear the test of the last and highest 
inquisition. It is then true philosophy to leara, 
and to bear in mind, that although the money we 
give away lessens that which we possess, yet it 
may be the surest way of turning it to advantage, 
by increasing our enjoyment of life, while confer- 
ring comfort on another. f 

Riches, property of whatever kind, can at best 
be nothing more to us than a material or means 
for procuring happiness ; it is not the thing itself; 
otherwise riches and happiness would be synon- 
ymous, which we know is far from being the case. 
To convert the former into the’ latter, it must be 
bartered away; and the Author of all good has 
so ordered it, that the largest and most satisfying 
returns are obtained from our investments in well- 
directed charity. 

The destitute and helpless must obtain assist- 
ance from some source, or perish. Christianity 
makes it a duty resting on all who truly adopt it, 
to see that their part is performed in this work of 
kindness and benevolence. In the present hour 
of trial and suffering through which our country 
is passing, Friends may show an unexceptionable 


patriotism by giving efficient aid in relieving the 
thousands necessarily thrown upon public charity 
by the cruel war, and set an example, rightly say- 
ing to others, “ Go thou and do likewise.” 

¢ 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreian.—News from England to Eleventh mo. 22d. 
The steamship Great Eastern has been advertised for 
sale at auctien on the 14th of First month next, by order 
of the mortgagees. The English journals are generally 
quiet with regard to American affairs. The London 
Times is of the opinion that an early peace is hopeless. 
The arguments in the Alexandra case were still progress- 
ing. The Attorney-General concluded his argument in 
favour of a new trial, with a warm eulogium upon the 
decisions in the United States courts, in cases of this 
character, deeming them honourable to the jurispru- 
dence of that country. The answer of the British govern- 
ment to the proposed Congress of Napoleon has been 
delivered. It does not announce an unqualified accept- 
ance or rejection, but desires information as to the pre- 
cise points proposed for discussion. The Papal govern- 
ment has given its assent to the proposed Congress, and 
the reply of Prussia was expected on the 2lst. It was 
believed that a majority of the replies will request infor- 
mation as to the programme of the proposed convention. 
The Paris correspondent of the London Times asserts, 
that the prospect of a meeting of the proposed Congress 
of Powers was losing ground daily. The leading Eng- 
lish journals oppose the scheme. Affairs remain un- 
changed in Poland. The Grand Duke Constantine has 
been withdrawn from the government of Poland. The 
Moniteur and other French journals are treating, in ac- 
cordance with official instructions, the affairs of Poland 
in milder terms; and the Moniteur now publishes only 
the Russian version of events. The Italian government 
hasissued a liberal and comprehensive decree of amnesty. 
The Spanish government supports the candidature of 
Maximilian for the Mexican crown. The advices from 
Japan are unfavourable, Satsuma and the other great 
princes were preparing for war. The Liverpool cotton 
market was dull at a decline of 1d. New Orleans mid- 
dlings were quoted at 27$d. Stock in port 256,000 bales. 
The market for breadstuffs firm. Winter red wheat, 8s. 
4d.a 8s. 6d. Consols, 923. 


THE FRIEND. 


Unitep Srates.—The War.—The military operations 
of last week were of unusual importance. A series of 
movements by Grant’s forces against the rebel army, 
commanded by General Bragg in front of Chattanooga, 
resulted in the complete defeat of the latter, who was 
compelled to retreat to Dalton, Geo. The rebel army 
occupied strong positions on Missionary Ridge, Lookout 
Mountain, and other high ground in the vicinity, which 
were supposed to be nearly impregnable, but all of them 
were successively carried. Mission ridge was surprised 
and taken on the 23d ult., and on the 24th and 25th the 
rebels, after a fierce resistance, were driven from the 
crest and slopes of Lookout Mountain. In these battles 
the Federal troops suffered a reported loss of 3200 men, 
killed and wounded. That of the rebel army was very 
great, including 48 pieces of artillery and six thousand 
prisoners. On the 25th, General Burnside was still shut 
up in Knoxville, and constant skirmishing was going on. 
The town had suffered considerably from the rebel bom- 
bardment, and the northern part of it, including the 
railroad depot, had been burned. A Chattanooga des- 
patch of the 28th says, “ An order from Bragg recalled 
Longstreet from before Knoxville on the morning of the 
26th.” It was supposed he would endeayour to reach 
Dalton by a circuitous route. - Among the prisoners 
captured by General Grant, were many of those paroled 
at Vicksburg after its capture. 

The Army of the Potomac crossed the Rapidan last 
week, and on the 27th one of its divisions had a sharp 
engagement with part of Lee’s forces, in which about 
900 rebels were captured. The Federal loss in killed, 
wounded and missing, was about 500 men. There had 
been skirmishing along the entire line, but the rebels 
avoided a general engagement, and continued to retreat 
southward. 

The Army of the Gulf, commanded by General Banks, 
has captured Corpus Christi, Aransas City, and other 
places on the coast of Texas, thus obtaining possession 
of nearly one-third of the sea coast of that State. The 
garrison at Aransas City was captured. 

The Mississippi River.—The navigation of this stream 
is still subject to annoyance from rebel guerillas who 
fire upon passing boats. Jt is reported that the rebels 
were endeavoring to concentrate a force of upwards of 
5000 men, above Port Hudson, for the purpose of imped- 
ing the river trade. The rebels appeared to be active 
along the river, from Baton Rouge to the Mississippi 
State line, and might probably succeed in planting one 
or more batteries on the river shore. : 

Louisiana.—On the 20th ult., a detachment of United 
States troops surprised a rebel encampment near Camp 
Pratt, in the western part of the State, and captured 
nearly the whole of one regiment. Several prize vessels 
captured by the Federal cruzers had arrived at New 
Orleans. 

Southern Items.—The Raleigh Standard says, that the 
conservatives have elected eight members out of ten, 
sent to the Confederate Congress. Those who declared 
themselves in favour of peace at any price received the 
largest majorities. The Wilmington papers announce 
the sale of the cargoes of seven steamers which recently 
ran the blockade in one night. The Georgia House of 
Representatives has unanimously concurred in the reso- 
lution of the Senate re-enacting the resolution in refer- 
ence to the secession of Georgia; pledging anew the re- 
sources of the State in vindication of the position then 
assumed, and declaring the determination not to tire of 
the war until independence is achieved. 

Escape of Prisoners.—The rebel general, John Morgan, 
and six of his officers, escaped from the Columbus Peni- 
tentiary on the night of the 27th ult., by digging through 
the floor of the cell to a sewer ledding to the river. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week 289. Deaths of 
soldiers, 17. There were 51 deaths from consumption, 
and 19 from croup. Of old age 7. 

The Freedmen of South Carolina.—On the 2d ultimo, 
General Saxton issued a circular to the freedmen, au- 
thorizing them to locate on lands in that Department 
which are about to be sold by the Tax Commissioners, 
not exceeding twenty acres for each head of a family, 
the land to be paid for at the rate of $1.25 per acre. It 
was feared that unless some encouragement was given 
to the freedmen to purchase portions of the soil on which 
they had toiled and suffered for so many years, it might 
pass into the hands of speculators. It is said that the 
opportunity of becoming landholders has been joyfully 
embraced by the negroes, who are making out twenty 
acre lots all over the department. Some of these people 
who bought land last year have done well. Two men 
are named who have cleared about two thousand dollars 
each from their cotton crop alone. 

Cotton.—A limited supply of this staple continues, but 
at very high prices. On the 25th ult., 4000 bales were 
sold at Memphis, Tenn., at prices ranging from 35 to 75 


cents. A cargo passed Cairo on the 27th ult., en route 
for Cincinnati. A steamer from Natchez, bound for 
New Orleans and laden with 3500 bales of cotton, wag 
entirely consumed ‘by fire at Port Hudson last week. 

The Markets, §c.—New York.—The following were the 
quotations on the 30th. American gold, 47 a 48 per cent, 
premium. Sales of 1000 bales middling cotton at 80 cts, 
Superfine State flour, $5.90 a $6.10. Shipping Ohio 
$7.40 a $7.50. Chicago spring wheat, $1.42 a $1.44: 
amber Michigan, $1.57 a $1.59. Barley, $1.45 a $1.55, 
Rye, $1.33 a $1.37. Western mixed corn, $1.22 a $1.25, 
Hay, $1.25 a $1.30 per 100 lbs, Timothy seed, $2.75 9 
$3. Flaxseed, $3.25. Philadelphia. —Superfine flour, 
$5.75 a $6.25; extra $7.50 a $7.75. Penna. red wh 
prime, $1.65 a $1.66 ; Kentucky white, $2 a $2.05. R 
$1.30 8 $1.35. Old corn, $1.20; new, $1.08 a $1.10, 
Uats, 87 cts. Clover seed, $7 a $7.25. The offerings of 
beef cattle reached 2750 head, and were mostly of 
quality. The sales ranged from $7 to $10}, for common 
to good and extra. About 3600 hogs were sold, at from 
$7.50 to $9; and 4000 sheep at 44 a 5} per Ib. gross, 
Baltimore.—Southern red wheat, $1.65 a $1.67 ; white, 
$2 a $2.05. New corn, $1 a $1.03. St. Louis.—Receipts 
of cotton for the week, 1600 bales. Wheat, $1.30 
$1.35. Corn, $1.15 a $1.20. Oats, 92 cts. 


WANTED. 


A Friend qualified to fill the situation of Nurse in the 
Boys’ Department at West-town Boarvine Soxoot, 
Apply early to Sidney Coates, No. 1116 Arch street; 
Abigail W. Hall, Frazer P. O., Chester Co., Pa; Sarah 
C. Paul, Woodbury, N. J., or Elizabeth Allen, Thirty- 
sixth and Bridge streets, West Philadelphia. 


WANTED. 

By a Friend, aged 32,—one who is a good writer and 
accountant—a position as Confidential Clerk or Book- 
keeper. The best references and testimonials will be 
given. 

Apply or address A. B., care of Jacos Smepuey, 304 
Arch street, Philadelphia. 

WANTED. 

A Male Teacher for Friends School at Medford, N.J, 

Apply to Cuar.es Stoxes, Medford, N. J. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josaua H. Wortuine- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Ex.is, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from H. Clark, 0., $6, vols. 35, 36, and 37} 
from Esther Thompson, N. J., $2, vol. 37, and J. Brown, 
N. J., $2, vol. 36; from D. Armistead, N. Y., for J. Battey, 
$2, vol. 37, and for Hannah Nickerson, 50 cents, to 
13, vol. 37; from P. Gove, Vt., $2, vol. 36, and for B. 
Taber, M. D., $2, vol. 37; from H. Warrington, N. J., pet 
C. S., $2, to No. 13, vol. 38; from C. Weaver, N. Y., pet 
H. Knowles, Agt., $2, vol. 37; from J. P. Lupton, 0, 
$2, vol. 36; from F. Taber, Jr., Mass., $2, vol. 36; from 
W. Hancock, Pa., $2, vol. 37; from W. Blackburn, Pa, 
$2, vol. 37, and for N. M. Blackburn, $1, to No. 52, vol 
37; from R. Miller, O., $2, vol, 37. 


The following donations for the relief of the freedmen 
have been received, and paid over to the persons desig- 
nated, viz: from Friends in Poplar Ridge, N. Y., $22.50; 
from W. Hancock, Pa., $20; from W. Blackburn, Pa, 
$13 ; from R. Miller, O., $5. 


RE 


Diep, on the 21st ult., Ex-zaners B., wife of Thomas 
Wistar, a member of Abington Monthly Meeting, in the 
64th year of her age. 

, at the residence of her brother-in-law, Wm, B. 
Cole, in Lion county, Jowa, on the 20th of Ninth month 
last, Mary Parren, in the 40th year of her age, 4 mem- 
ber of Hickory Grove Monthly Meeting. She bore ® 
protracted illness with patience and resignation, fre- 
quently expressing a desire patiently to wait her heavenly 
Father's time. She also repeatedly manifested muck 
concern on account of the unsettled state of the religious 
Society of Friends, in which she had a birthright. We 
think it may be said, her example loudly proclai 
Follow me as I have endeavoured to follow Christ.. » 
PARA RARRAnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn ene 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge strect, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank, |: 
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